EDITORS v. PUBLISHERS
February ifa 1964

THE YEAR 1964 PROMISES to be a big year for mass
communications. There are hopes of getting regular satellite
TV relays from the Olympic Games in Tokyo. The BBC
Second Channel is going on the air, and a new daily news-
paper, the Sun, is due to start publication in the autumn. We
shall have more to see and hear and read and for that we
should be grateful But what are we entitled to expect from
these new developments?

Mass communication is without doubt the single most
important feature of the modem world. It is the real infra-
structure of our global society. It illuminates what used to be
dark and it lubricates the processes of change. It feeds back
information so that we can correct mistakes, and it strengthens
the new-found common interest we have in survival and
cooperation, cementing us together through a new realism.
We must all be interested in how this power is exercised.

Once communication had developed beyond the point of
personal conversation and individual letter-writing and began
to depend upon mechanical processes, it inevitably fell into the
hands of professional communicators: editors and publishers.
The editor controls his newspaper, his magazine or his radio
or TV programme. He has a framework full of slots that must
be filled with news items, features and comment When he
goes to others he sees himself as a representative of his audi-
ence with a duty to question on their behalf and then to inter-
pret the answers he gets. The publisher, on the other hand,
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